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We shall never envy the honors, which wit and learning obtain in any other cause, if 
we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardor to virtue and confidence to 
truth. Dr. Johnson. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, LL, D. 


ES Siete 
See on dark’ ni ight bold Franklin 
Heav'n's awful chunde ay ob o’er his a 
Convolving clouds the billowy skies 
And forky flaines emblaze the black’ning storm. 
See the descending stream around him burn, 
Glance on his rod, and with its guidance turn ; 
He bids conflicting heav’ns their blast expire, 
Curbs the Seon ne belt | th’ ngeiee n’d fire, 
No more, storms vault o’erspread 
Nor oad aon Saahion, ceathetan wus the bin 
or towers nor 
Sink in the flames, and spread destruction round. 
His daring toils, the threat’ning blasts that wait, 
rite polaced cael aleneup the emnentiog apise’ 
in o'ertop i i 
And lead, o’er trembling walls, the harmiess fire ; 
In his glad fame while distant worlds rejoice, 
Far as the lightnings shine, or thunders raise their voice, 
Barlow's Columbiad. 


Ir our biography this month have not the charm of novel- 
ty to recommend it, it may at least aspire to the praise of 


having for its subject one of the brightest luminaries in that 


constellation of sages which guided our nation through the 
perils of revolution. We glory in the contemplation of one, 
who, bred to a mechanic art, has imparted a kind of borrowed 
lustre to all its succeeding professors—one, to use the lan- 
guage of our lamented Paine, 
Whose Promethean line 
Drew a spark from the clouds and made printing divine. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN was born in Boston, Massachusetts, 
January 17th, 1706. His father Josiah, who was a native of 
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Nottinghamshire, England, finding himself subjected to va- 
rious hardships, on account of his attachment to the religious 
opinions of the Non-conformists, quitted his native country 
together with his wife and three children, and, about the year 
1682, found an asylum from persecution m New-England. 
The trade, to which he had been brought up, was that of a 
dyer; but, finding it very unprofitable in this country, he 
soon after his arrival took up that of a tallow chandler. By 
his first wife he had seven children; and by the second ten, 
of whom Benjamin, the subject of this article, was the eighth. 

In the account which Dr. Franklin gives of his father, he 
represents him as a pious, prudent, and ingenious man, en- 
dowed with a good mechanical genius, and capable, on occa- 
sion, of using the tools of other workmen with great dexter- 
ity. He also possessed a sound understanding and solid 
judgement, and was universally esteemed by his neighbors 
as aman of great probity and discernment. His mother was _ 
a virtuous and discreet woman, who united her best endeav- 
ors with her husband, to improve and form the minds of their 
children, and to make them useful and virtuous members of 
society. Such were the parents, such the instructers, to 
whom the world was indebted for this benefactor of the hu- 
man race ; for from them, he, in his younger years, imbibed 
those principles of moral rectitude, and that aversion from 
arbitrary power, for which, through the whole of a long life, 
he afterwards became so eminently conspicuous. 

Young Franklin, having been early designed for the min- 
istry, was, at the age of eight years, sent to the grammar- 
school of Boston, from which, notwithstanding his uncom- 
mon progress in the Latin language, he was removed at the 
end of one year to a school for writing and arithmetic ; his 
father considering, that, with his large family, he could ill 
afford the expenses of a liberal education, and that persons 
so educated were often but poorly provided for. 

At the age of ten, Franklin was taken from school, and, 
for some time, cmployed by his father, to assist him in his 
business. The trade of a tallow chandler was, however, the 
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object of his aversion; and as his dislike continued to in- 
crease, his father, apprehensive lest he should run off to sea, 
for to that kind of life he had evinced a great predilection, 
endeavored to fix his inclinations on tand, by taking him to 
the shops of different artificers. Hence he acquired a fond- 
ness for seeing good workmen employed at their business, 
and was enabled to construct machines for his experiments, 
which it would have been extremely difficult for the best me- 
chanics to finish exactly according to his wishes. The trade 
of a cutler was at last fixed for Franklin : but some disagree- 
ment arising about a fee, determined his father to relinquish 
his intention. - 

He had early discovered a great fondness for reading, and 
regularly expended what little money he could procure, in 
the purchase of books. His father, observing this propensi- 
ty, at last resolved to make him a printer, and he according- 
fy bound him as an apprentice to his brother James, at the 
age of 12 years. He soon made great proficiency in the 
business, and found himself extremely happy, as he was ena- 
bled to gratify his favorite inclination for reading, by borrow- 
ing books from the apprentices of booksellers, with whom he 
became acquainted. Franklin now wrote several little poet- 
ical pieces, and his brother thinking that this talent might be 
turned to advantage, persuaded him to write two ballads ; 
one of which was called the Light-House Tragedy, and was 
founded on a melancholy accident, which had lately happen- 
ed, viz. the drowning of captain Worthilake and his two 
daughters; and the other a sailor song, on the capture of 
Teach or Blackbeard, the noted pirate. Although it is prob- 
able, that these first productions of our author might afford 
no presage of his future greatness, yet a perusal of them 
would be highly satisfactory. They are now, however, no 
where to be found. Dr. Franklin himself used to say, that 
they were wretched stuff, in the style of Grub-street ballads. 
Flowever this may be, they were read with great avidity, and 
much applauded. This raised the vanity of our young au- 
thor, and he probably would have gone on in the service of 
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the muses, had not his father, by criticising his. performances, 
and shewing him the unprofitableness of poetry, turned his 
thoughts to pursuits, which, though less pleasing, enabled 
him to render services to mankind of a more essential and 
permanent nature. 

About this time, our author had formed an intimate ac- 
quaintance with a lad named John Collins, who was, like 
himself, remarkably fond of reading. For the sake of mu- 
tual improvement, it was usual for these two friends to dis- 
pute upon various subjects. At last.a topic was started, 
which produced a longer discussion than usual ; and as they 
parted without determining the point, and business not per- 
mitting them to see each other frequently, Franklin com- 
mitted his arguments to writing and sent them to Collins, 
who replied in the same way. Several letters had passed 
between them, when the papers fell into the hands of Frank- 
lin’s father, who, without entering into the merits of the 
cause, took occasion to point out to his son, that, though he 
excelled his antagonist in orthography and punctuation, he 
was much inferior to him in elegance of expression, arranges 
ment, and perspicuity. Convinced of the justice of his fa» 
“ ther’s remarks, he determined to improve his manner of 
writing. Fertunately the third volume of the Spectator fell 
in his way ; and as the style appeared to him to be excellent, 
he resolved to imitate it.. His method of doing this was 
crowned with the desired success; we therefore conceive it 
may be useful, at least to our young readers, if we commu- 
nicate it. After reading a paper over, he took short notes of 
the sentiments. These he laid by for a few days, and then 
without opening the book endeavored to complete the paper, 
by expressing the sentiments at length. F inding himself 
sometimes at a loss for words, he thought. he might remedy 
that deficiency, by again having recourse to making verses, 
in which the constant want of words of the same import, but 
of different length and sound to suit the rhyme, obliges a 
person to seek for a variety of words, and to impress this va-~ 
tiety onthe mind. He accordingly turned some of the tales 
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of the Spectators into verse, and after some time into prose 
again. He sometimes threw his hints into a confused state, 
and, after a few weeks, endeavored to reduce them to order. 
He thus acquired a method of expressing his thoughts ; and 
by comparing his composition with the original, was enabled 
to correct any inaccuracy in the style or arrangement. Some- 
times he conceived, that, in a few instances, he had improved 
upon the language and method of the original, and this en- 
couraged him to persevere in his attempts to be a fine writ- 
er. The world knows how completely he succeeded, and, 
from this account, we may not only learn how he acquired 
that beautiful and unadorned simplicity of style, which so re- 
markably characterizes all his writings, but also, what steps 
others, (particularly such as have not the means of obtaining 
a ‘systematic education,) should pursue, to acquire a degree 
of literary eminence. 7 

- Every moment of time, which Franklin could spare from 
the duties of his profession, was entirely devoted to study. 
Often did the silent midnight hour bear witness to his labors, 
and when obliged to return a book early in the morning, his 
eyes remained strangers to sleep during the night. When 
he was about sixteen years of age, from the perusal of a per- 
formance of Tryon, he was persuaded of the superior advan- 
tages of a vegetable diet, and determined to adopt the prac- 
tice. As this could not easily be done in the family in which 
he boarded, he agreed with his brother to board himself for 
half the price; and such watsbis frugality and. temperance, 
that he even saved half that sum fer the purpose of buying 
books. As his morsel was quickly despatched, he was enae 
bled to devote a great part of that time to study, which the 
other workmen spent at their meals; and his slight repast 
was, likewise, more favorable to mental pursuits. 

Franklin, at an early period, had an opportunity of bring- 
ing into use those treasures of knowledge which he had thus 
accumulated. Before the year 1720, there was only one 
news-paper, the Boston News-Letter, in North-America, al- 
though they are now to be found in every town or village of 
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any nete. - About this time, his brother began to publish the 
New-England Courant, and in this he was assisted by a num- 
ber of literary characters, who occasionally wrote essays for 
the papers, which were much approved. Benjamin felt a 
strong inclination to become an author. He wrote a small 
piece, and, apprehensive that, if known to be his, it would be 
rejected, he disguised his hand, and conveyed it under the 
door of the printing office. Judge, ye who have been au- 
thors, what must have been his sensations, when he found 
his performance honored with the most liberal applause, and 
attributed to several men of eminent literary abilities. This 
approbation encouraged him to go on, and he wrote several 
other pieces, which were equally well received. He, at 
length, avowed himself to be the author, and thus obtained 
the notice of his brother’s literary friends, who, from that 
time, conversed with him with more freedom and attention. 

About the year 1723, some political essays in the New- 
England Courant gave offence to the Assembly ; and, as the 
printer would not discover the authors, he was committed to 
prison for one month. An order, at the same time, passed 
the house, that James Franklin should no longer print the 
New-England Courant. Various expedients were proposed 
to evade the order ; but it was at length determined, that it 
should be conducted under the name of Benjamin Franklin. 
As he was still an apprentice, and the censure of the Legisla- 
ture might, therefore, fall upon his brother, his indentures 
were delivercd up: but as the brother was still desirous to 
retain his services, he obliged him to sign a private agree- 
ment, by which he was bound to remain with him the time 
first stipulated. A few months after, a quarrel arose be- 
tween the two brothers, which, as all attempts to reconcile 
them proved abortive determined Benjamin to leave his ser- 
vice ; and as he was prevented, by the exertions of his broth- 
er, from procuring work in Boston, he was under the neces- 
sity of leaving his native town, and accordingly set out for 
New-York. 


Meeting with no encouragement in that city, he proceed. 
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ed to Philadelphia, travelling partly by water, and fifty miles 
by Jand on foot, through rain and dirt, suspected and in dan- 
ger of being taken up asa runaway servant. He arrived 
there on a Sunday morning, in a very dirty condition, in the 
clothes in which he had travelled from New-York, weary 
and hungry, having, for some time, been without rest and 
food, a perfect stranger to every body, and his whole stock of 
cash consisting only of a Dutch dollar. At a baker’s shop 
he purchased some rolls, and as his pockets, being filled with 
clothes, could not contain them, he put one under each arm, 
and, eating a third, walked along through several of the 
streets in quest of a lodging, which he at lasi found at a tav- 
ern in Water-street, still well known by the name of the 
Crooked Billet. Such was the entry of Benjamin Franklin 
into the city of Philadelphia. From such beginning did he 
‘vise to the highest eminence and respectability, not only in 
America, but amongst all civilized nations. 

There were, at that time, only two printers in Philadel- 
phia, viz. Mr. Andrew Bradford, and a Mr. Keimer ; the 
former of whom received our adventurer with great civility ; 
but having no occasion for his services, recommended him 
to the latter, by whom he was soon after employed. Frank- 
lin, for some time, lodged at Bradford’s, but as this was not 
agreeable to Keimer, he procured him a lodging at the house 
of a Mr. Read, whose daughter was afterwards Mrs. Frank- 
lin. 

The steadiness, skill, activity, and communicative manner 
of our adventurer attracted the notice of many of the most 
eminent people in the city, particularly of Sir William Keith, 
who was at that time governor of the province. This gen- 
tleman often invited Franklin to his house, where he treated 
him in the most friendly manner. He, at last, advised him 
to enter into business for himself; insisted on the favorable 
prospects which were before him, as the two printers were 
very ignorant of their profession, and promised to assist him 
with all his influence. Such observations frequently repeat- 
ed induced Franklin, after an absence of about seven months, 
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to return to Boston, in order that he might consult with his 
father, to whom he likewise carried a letter from the govern 
or, giving the most favorable account of his good conduct 
and behavior. The old gentleman, thinking it too adventur- 
ous to set up a lad of eighteen years as a master printer, by 
no means relished the project. He accordingly advised his 
son to return to Philadelphia, and work as a journeyman un- 
til he was of age, at which time he would endeavor to assist 
him. Franklin saw the propriety of his father’s counsel, and 
therefore, after a short stay, returned to Philadelphia, where 
he immediately went to work, with his usual cheerfulness 
and diligence. . 

Franklin’s fondness for reading and thirst for improve- 
ment did net forsake him when he left Boston. He soon 


formed an acquaintance with several young men of a studi- 


ous disposition, whom he formed into a sort of literary asso- 
ciation, which met at certain periods for the purpose of coms 
municating to each other their little compositions ; and as 
each member was freely permitted to comment and criticise 
on the several productions which were laid before them, it 
afforded them an excellent opportunity both for entertain- 
ment and instruction. 

In the mean time, Sir William Keith still professed a great 
regard for Franklin ; blamed his father for what he called 
unnecessary caution ; as a proof of his friendship desired to 
be furnished with an inventory of what was needful in a print- 
ing office, and expressed his intention of procuring them 
from England, and enabling our young printer to enter into 
business for himself: he at last enquired of Franklin, wheth- 
er it would not be of consequence, that he himself should visit 
England to make the purchase. To this Franklin readily as- 
sented, and tock a passage in the only vessel which then reg- 
ularly sailed between London and Philadelphia. Keith had 
likewise professed that he would give him letters of recom- 
mendation, which would enable him to purchase every thing 
necessary. 


( Remainder next month. ) 
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SELECTED REVIEW. 


———2 +o 
FROM THE MONTHLY MIRROR. 

The Iliad, Odyssey, and Batrachomyomachia of Homer. 
Translated into English Blank Verse, by the late William 
Cowper, Esg. Second Edition, with cofiious Alterations 
and Notes. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Ir is now, according to the most probable calculation, about eight and 
twenty centuries since the existence of Homer. Through this vast peri- 
od of time, so marked with revolution, destruction, and every other evil 
incident to the lot of human affairs, the noblest productions of the Gre- 
cian bard have not only lived, but gathered, in their triumphant 
course, fresh and unfading laurels from each succeeding age. Writers 
without number, as well ancient and modern, as sacred and profane, 
have, in their contention how best to express their veneration for the 
poet, racked the most fertile invention, accumulated every epithet, and 
exhausted all praise. Bu: one Zoilus has, in this great circle of years, 
dared to mingle his envious and vituperative breath with the joint in- 
cense of an admiriag world : 


Infame monstrum, Lerna calumnia, © 
Halans mepbitin gutture lurido, 
Ler-sycophanta, scurra cali, 


Mome Deitm, jaculator audax ! James Duporrt. 


For us, therefore, at this hour, to attempt to add to his fame by the 
most laboured panegyric, would be as vain a strife as were we to en- 
deavour to increase the light of the sun, or augment the waters of the 
ocean. 

Come then, expressive Silence ! muse bis praise ! THOMSON, 


If it be too fate to speak of the merits of Melesigenes, so is the mo- 
ment past when his translator might, amidst the sadness of his mind and 
the assaults of the melancholy fiend that vexed him, have been cheered 
by the approbation his labours deserve, and will, we are firmly persuad- 
ed, in the end universally receive. Now he isno more! Ker: Margoxaoc. 
At once he lies insensible of all blame, and deaf to the sweetest voice of 
commendation! Dead, but not to be forgotten, whilst “ The Task” and 
this his elaborate work, these monuments of his fame, survive; and sur- 
vive they will, as long as genius and learning maintain aught of respect 
or reverence amongst mankind. 

The object of our present review is not the first edition of Mr. Cow- 


per's translation, which appeared in quarto, and has long been out ef 
VOL, Iv. 2 
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print, but the second, published in octavo, since the author’s death, by 
* his kinsman, J. Johnson, LL. B. chaplain to the bishop of Peterbor- 
ough,” who too diflidently observes, at the commencement of his pref- 
ace: 


“I have no other pretension to the honorable name of editor, on this 
occasion, than as a faithful transcriber of the MS. and a diligent correcter 
of the press, which are, doubtless, two of the very humbiest employments 
in that most extensive province. I have wanted the ability to attempt 
any thing higher, and, fortunately for the reader, I have also wanted the 
presumption. What, however, I can do, I will. Instead of critical re- 
mark, I will furnish him with anecdote.” 


He then proceeds to trace the prczress of the edition before us, from 
the beginning to the end, which is in a considerable degree interesting, 
and leaves us with the wish for a longer and more general narrative; a 
wish that will, we are told, be shortly gratified by a life of the poet, from 
the pen of his intimate friend Mr. Hayley. 

A preface to each edition follows; the first of which very forcibly, 
and, we think, most justly, argues in defence of blank verse, as in all re- 
spects preferable to rhyme, in the execution of a translation of Homer. 


* fF have,” says he, with great candor, at p. xxii. “no contest with my 
predecessor. None is supposeabie between performers on differeat in- 
struments. Mr, Pope has surmounted all difficulties, in his version of 
Homer, that it was possible to surmount in rhyme; but he was fettered, 
and his fetters were his choice.” 

“ That he has sometimes,” continues he, in the next page, “ altogether 
suppressed the sense of his author, and has not seldom intermingled his 
own ideas with it, is a remark which, on this occasion, nothing but ne- 
cessity should have extorted from me; but we differ sometimes so widely 
in our matter, that unless this remark, invidious as it seems, be premised, 
I kaow not how to obviate a suspicion, on the one hand, of careless over- 
sight, or of factitious embellishment on the other.—I have omitted noth- 
ing—t have invented nothing.” 

“ And now,” concludes this good and great, but unhappy man, “I 
have only to regret that my pleasant work is ended. To the illustrious 
Greek I owe the smooth and easy flight of many thousand hours. He 
has been my companion at home and abroad—in the study, in the gar- 


den, and in the field; and no measure of success, let my labors succeed as _ 


they may, will ever compensate to me the loss of the innocent luxury 
that I have enjoyed as a translator of Homer.” 


The preface to this, the second edition, is short, and terminates with 


these words: 


“1 know not that 1 can add any thing material on the subject of this 
last revisal, unless it be proper to give the reason why the Iliad, though 
greatly altered, has undergone much fewer alterations than the Odyssey. 
The true reason, | believe, is this: the Uiad demanded my utmost possi- 
ble exertions; it seemed to meet me like an ascent almost perpendicular, 
which could not be surmounted at: less cost than all the labor that I 
could bestow on it. The Odyssey, on the contrary, seemed to resemble 
an open and level country, through which I might travel at my ease. 
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The latter, therefore, betrayed me into some negligence, which, though 
little conscious of it at the time, on an accurate search, | found had left 
many disagreeable effects behind it. 1 now leave the work to its fate. 
Another may labor hereafter, in an attempt of the same kind, with more 
success, but more industriously, 1 believe, none ever will.” 


Homer’s poems were first collected together at Athens, by the order 
of Pisistratus, and digested into books, called Rhapsodies—They were 
previously sung, ia a detached manner, by itinerant bards,* with other 
pieces of their own composition. Of these Palwso,, or Rhapsodists, who 
in a great measure partook of the nature of the Scandinavian Scalds, 
Druids, and Saxon Minstrels, the author of the Iliad was originally one, 
and obtained, it is probable, a more pitiful subsistence, in his travels from 
town to town, than those who came after him. ‘Thus treated while a- 
live, the celebrated poet no sooner breathes his last, than 


Smyrna, Chios, Colophon, Salamis, Rhodos, Argos, Athenz, 
Orbis de patria certat, Homere, tua. 


On which circumstance this neat epigram is founded : 


Sev'n famous towns contend for Homer dead, 


Through which the living Homer begg’d his bread. 


In the year 1488,” says Mr. Roscoe. “* Demetrius Chalcondyles, and 
Demetrius Cretensis, published at Florence the frst edition of the works 
of Homer, which is inscribed to Piero de Medici, the son of Lorenzo.” 
They have since been printed, in numerous modes of utility and elegance, 
in Germany, France, and England." Versions of the Greek are abundant : 
Italy, France, and England have long possessed them, and Germany, 
though it could before only boast of imperfect attempts, can now exhib- 
it a complete translation of both the Iliad and the Odyssey, in German 
hexameter verse, by Johann Heinrich Voss, which, for spirit, is reported 
to be equal to any, and for correctness superior to all. 

Coming at length to our own translators, we find that the battle is 
principally between Pope and Cowper,t who form the two great bodies 
of the troops that have entered the field, and though we may occasionally 
notice the indirect skirmishes of others in the common attack, yet our 
chief attention must be directed to their more important evoluuons and 


* Cuper, says Chambers, informs us that the rhapsodists were clothed 
in red when they sung the Iliad, and in d/ue when they sung the Odyssey, 


+ The English Homers of Chapman, Hobbes, and Ogilby, we purposely 
avoid noticing, because we could not justly advert to them without ex- 
tending our review to a very irksome and inordinate length. How much 
Pope was indebted to these, as well as to the poetical translation of Eo- 
banus Hessus, and the French versions of La Valterie and Dacier, is well 
known to the republic. Cowper, also, owes some obligation to Chap- 
man, 
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achievements. We shall now proceed to review the translation of our 
poet, on which we shall not dwell as it may please ourselves, but as long 
as we think it likely not to prove tedious to our readers, 

The Iliad, whose subject is the anger of Achilles, and its direful conse- 
quence to the Grecian army, first claims our regard; and here we behold 
o ray @womrav agisos* in his meridian splendor. In our selections, we shall 
not be guided by a wish to expose the liberties Pope has taken with his 
author, or to produce any remarkable beauties of translation either in 
him or Cowper, but by the desire of bringing forward several of those 
divine passages that abound in the Iliad, 

Bright and numberless as the stars in heaven. 


In tbe sixth book we are presented with that exquisite and affecting 
scene in which Hector embraces his infant son Astyanax, and takes leave 
of Andromache, who uses all her eloquence to prevail on him to shun 
the fight. 

To whom majestic Hector thus replied : 

Thy cares are all mine also. But I dread 

The matron’s scorn, the brave man’s just disdain, 
Should fear seduce me to desert the field. 

No, my Andromache! my fearless heart 

Me rather urges into foremost fight, 

Studious of Priam’s glory and my own. 

For my prophetic soul foresees a day 

When Ilium; Ilium’s people; and, himself, 

Her warlike king, shall perish. But no gricf , 
For Ilium; for her people; for the king, 

My warlike sire ; nor even for the queen ; 

Nor for the num’rous and the valiant band 

My brothers, destined, all, to bite the ground, 

So moves me, as my grief for thee alone, 
Doom’d, then, to follow some impe:ious Greek, 
A weeping captive, to the distant shores 
Of Argos ; there to labor at the loom 

For a task-mistress, and with many a sigh, 
But heav’d in vain, to bear the pond’rous urn 
From Hypereia’s or Messeis’ fount. 

Fast flow thy tears the while, and as he eyes 
That silent shower, some passing Greek shall say— 
“ This was the wife of Hector, who excell’d 
All Troy in fight when Ilium was besieg’d.”’ 


* Origines contra Celsum, L. 7. 
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While thus he speaks, thy tears shall flow afresh, 

The guardian of thy freedom while he liv’d 

For ever lost; but be my bones inhum’d 

A senseless store, or e’er thy parting cries 

Shall pierce mine ear, and thou be dragg’d away. 
Cowrrr. 

If the Greek were not so long we should transcribe it, and the reader 
would then readily perceive that Cowper has translated the poet with 
great fidelity. We shall now give. the version of Pope, which happens 
to be, perhaps, the most favorable of ary portion that could be quoted 
from him. Such glaring interpolations as have crept in, we shall distin- 
guish by Italics ; the minor embellishments will appear from a compari- 
son with the preceding. 

The chief replied : That post shall be my care; 
Not that alone, but all the works of war. 
How would the sons of Troy, in arms renown'd, 
And Troy’s proud dames, whose garments sweep the ground, 
Attaint the lustre of my former name, 
Should Hector basely quit the field of fame ? 
My early youth was bred te martial pains, 
My soul impels me to th’ embattled plains: 
Let me be foremost to defend the throne, 
And guard my father’s glories, and my own, 
| Yet come it will, the day decreed by fates : 
t ( How my heart trembles while my tongue relates ! ) 
The day when thou, imperial Troy ! must bend, 
And see thy warriors fall, thy glories end. 
And yet no dire presage so wounds my mind, 
My mother’s death, the ruin of my kind, 
Not Priam’s hoary hairs, defil’d with gore, 
Not all my brothers, gasping on the shore, 
As thine, Andromache ! thy griefs I dread ; 
I see thee, trembling, weeping, captive led ! 
In Argive looms our battles to design, 7 





And woes, bf which so large a part was thine ! 

To bear the victor’s hard commands, or bring 
The weight of waters from Hyperia’s spring. 
There, while fou groan beneath the load of life, 
They cry, behold the mighty Hector’s wife. 
Some haughty Greek, who lives thy tears to see, 
Embitters all thy woes by naming me, 

The thoughts of glory pagt, and present shame 
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A thousand griefs shall waken at the name! 
May I lie cold before that dreadful day, 
Press’d with a load of monumental clay ! 
Thy Hector, wrapt in everlasting sleep, 
Shall neither hear thee sigh, nor see thee weep. Pore. 
In Homer we have no such thing as 
My early youth was bred to martial pains ; 
but we find something like it in Dryden’s translation of this passage : 
Early in rugged arms I took delight. 


So this idea, 
In Argive looms our batiles to design, 


And woes, of which so large a part was thine f 
which is pretty enough, may be traced to Dryden’s 

Ai spectacle in Argos, at the loom, 

Gracing with Trojan fights a Grecian room ; 
adding Virgil’s—quorum pars magna fui, but can never be found in Homer, 
who has simply these words: zgoc aarnc isov dpaswic, faithfully translated 
by Cowper, but very negligently by Doctor Johnson : 

When some proud Grecian dame shall tasks impose. ’ 

{n turning the whole of the passage already cited, Johnson, avoiding, 
probably, Dryden’s error of giving too much, has fallen into the other 
extreme of giving too little. Neither of them has done the poet justice. 
—The 

Xnret ross” avd e@, apcuves Svrsov nuae. V. 465. 


is not discoverable in Pope; and the cv Siaxn3y00 is alone preserved by 
Cowper, 


After this speech (for we cannot yet leave this delightful scene) Hec- 
for puts forth his hands 


To reach his boy; but with a scream the child 

Still closer to his nurse’s bosom clung, 

Shunning his touch; for dreadful in his eyes 

The brazen armour shone, and dreadful more 

The shaggy crest that swept his father’s brow. Cowper. 

Placing his “ beaming helmet” on the ground, and fondling the boy in 

lis arms, he offers up a prayer to Jove and all the gods, beseeching that 
he may “ far excel his sire,” and by his glorious deeds rejoice his moth- 
er’s heart— ; 

Ls amy, AO xo10 Pidns ev wecow elnne 

Tlaid” tov? n Saga pew unaded Sebaro xorre, 

Aanguory yeraracn. 

He spake, and to his lovely spouse consign’d 

The darling boy; with mingled smiles and tears 
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She wrapt him in her bosom’s fragrant folds, Cowrer. 
Now Pope: 

He spoke, and, fondly gazing on ber charms, 

Restor’d the pleasing burthen to her arms; 

Soft on her fragrant breast the babe she laid, 

Hush’d to repose, and with @ smile survey’d, 

Lhe troubled pleasure soon chastis’d by fear, 

She mingled with a smile a tender tear. 


if the reader will read this passage without the Italics, omitting three 
lines out of the six, he will find it come very near the original. Every 
thing that could be done for the Aaxguocv yeaccaca seems to have been done, 
but there is a delicacy about the expression, as in the Aadev ciwrn of Ana- 
creon, which is inimitable in our language. 

We must here take notice of the arts to which Pope is often obliged to 
have recourse, in consequence of composing in rhyme, In the first line 
of what has just appeared, the words 

— fondly gazing on her charms, 
have nothing to do with the original, and are merely introduced for the 
sake of the following verse. To what absurdities this constraint occa- 
sionally subjects him, will be clearly proved by this instance, Il. r. v. $86. 


Toe Seure wlega yiver’, aesoe Se mormcevae Axo, 





is thus turned ; 
Buoy’d by some inward force, he seems to swim, 
And feels a pinion lifting every limb. 

What a jumble of figures have we here, for the sake of a rhyme! for 
this, and this alone, Achilles is made at once to seem as if be were swimming, 
and feel as if he were flying. But Pope probably thought that 
rhyme with reason may dispense, 

And sound bas right to govern sense. Prior’s ALMa. 





We now turn from a scene full of deep and tender pathos, to one re- 
plete with horror and dismay, of which Tollius, in his notes on Longi- 
nus, speaks in the following manner :—There is no person, unless he be 
altogether illiterate and deaf to sacred song, who does not tremble while 
he reads this passage in Homer, and partake with Pluto in his fears lest 
he should see hell laid open. The gods descend, and mingle in the bat- 
tle. 


Asvov J” sBoovrnce marno. Il.v.v. 56. 

Sudden from on high 
The sire of gods and men thunder'd; mean-time, 
Neptune the earth and the high mountains sheok: 
Down from her summit to her lowest base 
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Ida spring-fed the agitation felt 

Reeling, all Ilium and the fleet of Greece. 

Upstarted from his throne, appali’d, the king 

Of Erebus, and with a cry his fears 

Through hell proclaim’d, lest-Neptune o’er his head 

Shatt’ring the vaulted earth, should wide disclose 

To mortal and immortal eyes his realm 

Of horror, thirst, and woe, detested sight 

E’en to the gods themselves ; with such a sound 

The pow’rs eternal into battle rush’d. Cowrer. 

Pope has not managed this badly, but the jingle of his rhyme takes 

away from the solemn dignity of the matter. In turning that fine verse 


Acicas 3° ex Sgove adrro, xas xx, his “ leap’d from his throne” is good, but 
not sufficient. M. Despreaux, with his 


Pluton sort de son throne, i/ palit, il s’ecrie, 


is exceedingly flat, and Cowper does not give us entire satisfaction. Per- 


haps 


Pluto 
Appall’d, leap’d from his throne, and shriek’d aloud, 

would express the text more nearly, and with more spirit, though no 
translation can hope to produce the effect of the original. ‘ Comment,” 
says a French critic, “rendre dans une autre langue cette cadence sus- 
pendue, Aacac 3” ex Seove aaro, qui seule marque le mouvement brusque et 
precipité de ce dieu?” Virgil’s imitation of part of this description, at 
ZEn. 8, 242, falls, both in outline and coloring, very far short of the 
wonderful execution of the Mzonian pencil. 

Neptune, making but four strides from the height of Samothracia to 
his abode at /Egzx, prepares his chariot, and hastens to the assistance of 
the Greeks. His course over the waters is thus described by Homer, in 


verse that is said to be more swift than even the motion of the god him- 
self : 


e 
Bn S'ehaav eat xual arararc ds unre’ ux’ autre 
Tlavrofev ex xev9uwv, wd” myvoincey avaxtat 
he 
Indocuvn Se Saracea Sii'saro> tot 3” exerovro 


‘Prepar mar’, wd° vaeveghs Srawero yaaneos akov. Iv. ve 27, 





——o’er the billows drove; the whales 
Leaving their caverns, gambol’d on all sides 
Around him, not unconscious of their king ; 
The sea clave wide for joy; he lightly flew, 
And with unmoisten’d axle skimm'd the flood, 


Cowper. 
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Although otherwise well translated, we confess that we do not per- 
ceive the same merit in Mr. Cowper’s verse as that produced by the 
dactyls in Homer’s. Pope has not been more careful in preserving his 
beauty. Cowper sometimes attempts to retain these niceties in the orig- 
inal, as in turning that famous line, where Apollo despatches his pestilen- 
tial arrow through the Grecian camp, 

Acwn ds urxcyyn yever’ agyveroio iow, Ml. a, v. 49, 
by 
clang’d the cord 
Dread-sounding, bounding on the silver bow. 

On the subject of the sound of a verse imitating the sense, it is worthy 
our observation to notice what has been said on Homer’s zoaugacie€oio Sa- 
aacens, which occurs some half a dozen times in the Iliad, and is generally 
understood admirably to signify, as far as words are capable in pronun- 





ciation, the roaring of the sea. Let us first see how three of our transla- 
tors give us this line, Il. a v. 34. 
Bn 3° avcov wagn Sw worvproislow Saracens. 


Dryden: Chryses 





, sped his steps along the hoarse resounding shore: 
Silent he fled. 
Pope, after three expletive verses : 
Silent he wander’d by the sounding shore. 
Cowper : 
Silent he roam’d the loud remurmuring shore. 


Which of these has best caught the idea hitherto entertained with re- 
spect to the Greek words, we leave to the judgement of the reader, and 
pass on to a singular remark on this head by Mr. Brown, who observes, 
from his conversation with the modern Greeks, that we are much mis- 
taken in our idea of the supposed J/efty sound Of zorvgroic€o Saracens; as 
the borderers on the coast of the Archipelago take their ideas from the 
gentle laving of the shore by a summer wave, and not from the roaring of a win- 
ter ocean; and they accordingly pronounced it folypblisveo thalasses. 

Cowper’s notes are not numerous; but such as he has afforded, are ju- 
dicious and necessary. His reading was confined, and strictly obeying 
the precept of Horace, nocturna versate, &c. he seldom strayed beyond the 
pages of Homer and his scholia. 

The occasional homeliness of expression in the Greek poet is well de- 
fended against the raillery of affected delicacy in the 279th number of 
the Spectator ; and the coarseness of invective of Achilles, in the first 
book, is honestly accounted for and excused, in the following note, by 
Cowper. 


VON, Ivy. 
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“In an age of simplicity, and among a people as yet but imperfectly 
polished, the violent emotions of the mind seek only to gratify them- 
selves, and angry persons, finding violent and rude expressions most suit- 
ed to that purpose, prefer them accordingly. It is not till a country has 
attained toa very high degree of refinement, that men learn to be angry with good 


manners, and to resent an affront with delicacy.” 

it may grieve us to quit the Wiad with such imperfect notice; but 
were we to fill twenty numbers of the Mirror with its beauties and our 
comments, we should yet feel unsatisfied, for we must still leave a store 
behind that would make us look back with regret—We may, however, 
observe, before we make our concluding remarks on this poem, that a 
Dutch critic has attempted to demonstrate that in the Iliad are shadowed 
out the siege and destruction of Jericho, and the other cities of Canaan, 
by Joshua; and another author* has had the confidence to affirm that 
Homer wrote by divine inspiration, and that the Iliad is a prophetical 
description of the destruction of Jerusalem, of our Saviour’s life and suf- 
ferings, and of the state of the Christian church, from its foundation to 
the times of the reformation. 

We may also recommend to the admirers of the “ Tale of Troy di- 
vine” the perusal of the Inv aawcis of Tryphiodorus. This poem, which 
is too much neglected, “is a sequel of the Iliad,” as it treats of those e- 
vents which follow the death of Hector; and on this account he may be 
said to relate guicguid restabat Homero, though not exactly in the same sense 
in which the words are applied by Ovid. 

We have already signified our approbation of blank verse, and we do 
not fear to repeat that we hold it much more estimable and efficient, in 
the performance of such a labour as the present,than rhyme, even in the 
hands of one thrice endowed with Pope’s potent command of versifica- 
tion. If Cowper’s numbers abound in pauses, and do not always flow 
so smoothly as Pope’s, they are the more like Homer’s; and the English 
poet confesses the fact, adding — | 


“But my limping lines are not numerous, compared with those that 
limp not. The truth is, that not one of them all escaped me, but, such 
as they are, they were all made such with a wilful intention.” 


And he thinks, properly, that a good effect is produced by “a line, 
now and then, less harmonious than its fellows.” Is Homer himself with- 
out these irregularities ? Had he been so, Eustathius, an excellent critic, 
and warm admirer of Homer, had never affirmed that some of his lines 
want a head, some a tail, and others a middle: some begin with a word 
that is neither dacty! nor spondee, some conclude with a dactyl, and, in 
the intermediate part, he sometimes deviates equally from the established 
custom. It may even be questioned, says Cowper, if a single passage of 


* Jac. Hugonis Vera Hist. Romana, cap. 14, and Merrick’s Dissertation, 
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ten lines, flowing with uninterrupted smoothness, could be singled out 
from all the thousands he has feft us. 

Some there are, we know, who have the judgement (if judgement it 
may be called) to esteem the meretricious ornaments of Pope more than 
the chaste and simple grandeur of Homer : 80, in this refined and illuminated 
age, the clear and classical style of Addison is decried as base and mean, 
and Gibben’s Gallic phrases and affected triads preferred: so is artificial 
tinsel exalted over pure and solid gold! 

Finally, with regard to Cowper, as he stands related to Pope, we can- 
not distinguish in a way more cenformable to our opinion, than by using 
the words of Mr. Dubois on this subject, and with these we shall close 
our review of the Iliad. 

“To estimate,” says he,* “the individual merit of Pope and this gen 
tleman (Cowper,) in their respective performances of the identical work, 
I should say, that the former, with extraordinary facility of versification, 
seems, before he began, to have read over one or more books of Homer, 
then, dismissing him, to have executed his task, whilst the latter, with e- 
qual powers of poetry, appears to have followed in the track of his orig- 
inal so nicely, as to have had an eye (if I may use the figure) even to the 
stone and cement with which the noble architect has formed his immor- 
tal fabric. Mr. Cowper’s translation, notwithstanding its pre-eminence, 
has not been deservedly appreciated; however, I have no hesitation in 
expressing my conviction that time will raise it to a level with the most 
admired productions of a similar nature.” 


* Preface to the Wreath. 
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THE BRIDE OF ABYDOS. 
A PURKISH TALE. BY LORD BrRON. 


Had we never loved so kindly, 

Had we never loved so blindly, 

Never met or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted. Burns, 


Tur noble author of “ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage” and 
the “ Giaour,” which have already obtained merited celebrity, 
has presented the literary world with a new poem, entitled: 
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the “ Bride of Abydos.” In it he has blended novelty with 
harmony, and as he is well acquainted with Oriental manners 
and customs, has displayed them in sucha fascinating manner, 
as to render them familiar and delightful to the natives of the 
western hemisphere. By the uniformly beautiful poetry i 
which distinguishes Lord Byron’s productions, we are en- 
raptured ; by his figurative elegance, enchanted. His Mis- 
cellancous Pieces were first offered to the public, which, al- * 
though in some respects of an inferior kind, were neverthe- 
less ominous of future glory. We next behold him in the 
«English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” lashing the petty 
ballad-mongers of the age, and aiming the shafts of satire 
against those poets, who had long been honored with public 
applause; and however we may be irritated at the condemna- 
tion of those, whose works often appeared to us charming, we 
are irresistibly compelled to risibility, by the ludicrous manner 
in which their defects are exposed. His “ Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage” was next committed to the ocean of public cen- 
sure ; and it was prosperously borne over its billows. At 
the publication of the “ Giaour,” his popularity increased. 
Unoccupied by the pressure of business, with nothing to di- 
vert his attention from poetry, he is fast ascending the pinna- 
cle of fame. But to return more particularly to the poem 
which it is our intention to examine. Its commencemogt 
would do honor to any poet. It is as follows : 

« Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 

Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime, 

Where the rage of the vulture—the love of the turtle— 

Now meit into love—and now madden to crime ?— 

Know ye the land of the cedar and vine ? 

Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine, 


Where the light wings of Zephyr, oppress’d with perfume, 
Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gal in her bloom ; 





SSM STA ame Bese auth Ha: 


Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 

And the voice of the nightingale never is mute ; 
Where the tints of the earth, and the hue of the sky, | 
In color though varied, in beauty may vie ; - 
And the purple of ocean is deepest in die ; | 
Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine, 
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And all, save the spirit of man, is divine— 

Tis the clime of the east—’tis the land of the Sun— 

Can he smile on such deeds as his children have done ? 

Oh ! wild as the accents of lovers’ farewell 

Are the hearts which they bear, and the tales which they tell.” 


He refers in a very interesting manner to the death of Le- 
ander in swimming from Sestos to Abydos ; in the beginning 


of the second canto: 


« The winds are high on Helle’s wave, 

As on that night of stormy water 

When Love—who sent—forgot to save 
The young, the beautiful, the brave, 

The lovely hope of Sestos’ daughter. 

Oh ! when alone along the sky 

Her turret-torch was blazing high, 
Though rising gale, and breaking foam, 
And shrieking sea-birds warn’d him home ; 
And clouds aloft, and tides below, 

With signs and sounds forbade to go, 

He could not see, he would not hear, 

Or sound or sign foreboding fear, 

His eve but saw that light of love, 

The only star it hail’d above ; 

His ear but rang with Hero’s song, 

* Ye waves, divide not lovers long.’ 

That tale is old, but love anew 

May nerve young hearts to prove it true.” 


We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of selecting the 
following beautiful lines : 


“ Oh ! yet—for there my steps have been, 
These feet have press’d the sacred shore, 
These limbs that buoyant wave hath borne— 
Minstrel! with thee to muse, to mourn— 
‘To trace again those fields of yore— 
Believing every hillock green 

Contains no fabled hero’s ashes— 

And that around the undoubted scene 

Thine own “ broad Hellespont” still dashes— 
Be long my lot—-and cold were he 

Who there could gaze denying thee ! 


Siege 
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There is a strain of uniform beauty pervading the whole 
poem, which, though for the most part destitute of sublimity, 
is yet powerfully attractive. Lord Byron’s fame is now fixed 
on a permanent basis—and we sincerely hope, that he will 


yet favor the pyblic with many poems similar to the Bride of 
Abydos. 
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LETTERS ON MYTHOLOGY. 
PRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF C. A. DEMOUSTIER. 


( Continued from Vol. 3, page 311.) 
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LETTER XXXV. 


I nave slightly sketched for you the feasts of Venus, per- 
mit me, fair Emilia, to present you with its partner, in the 
feasts of Bacchus. 

Bacchus was represented upon a car drawn cither by ti- 
gers or panthers, emblematical of the madness inspired by 
intoxication ; sometimes he was seen borne by a lynx, and I 
confess that for that I am unfurnished with a reason; for the 
lynx is remarkable for nothing more than a piercing sight ; 
to be sure a drunken man may see double, but not very far. 
The god was crowned with ivy, and that diadem was sur- 
mounted by a pair of horns. This symbol was given to Bac- 
chus because he was the first that yoked oxen together for 
tillage. The trunk of an oak was placed near him in memory 
of his having been the iirst to exchange the sustenance of 
man from acorns to fruit and corn ; and a branch of the vine, 
or of the fig-tree, was also part of his regalia; in his right 
hand he heid a thyrsis, a species of lance wreathed with vine- 
leaves. His companions were generally the Muses, to shew 
that he inspires their songs as often as Apollo. 

As the god of drinkers, Bacchus was represented seated 
upon a tun, his brows bound with ivy, of which the dropping 
leaves were said to keep down the fumes of the wine ; his 
broad face was spread with a vermillion color, and his nose 
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disgustingly red. In one hand he held a cup, in. the other a 
thyrsis twisted with ivy. A magpie was placed near him, to 
hint that drunkenness is always a babbler. The first priests 
of Bacchus were Satyrs; his first priestesses Naiads. In 
process of time, however, the Naiads were displaced by the 
Bacchantes, the Thyades, and the Menades; these different 
names draw their origin from several words expressive of 
rage, folly, and madness. The priestesses ran through the 
ficlds and the cities armed with the thyrsis, crowned with 
vine-branches, and dressed in the skins of tigers; their hair 
was disheyelled, their mouths foaming, their eyes red and 
sparkling. Some authors have vaunted their charms ; per- 
haps with reason ; but I confess they would never have me 
forarival. Without virtue I see nothing attractive; in my 
eyes even ugliness is embellished by decency: surely there is 
no true beauty but in that face where modesty visibly reigns. 

No sooner did the season arrive in which the feasts of Bac- 
chus were celebrated, than they decorated his temples with 
vine and ivy. The priests led his statue in triumph under 
moving groves of vines, while the air resounded with hymns 
to his honor. The Bacchantes followed, mingling dances 
and shouts together, both of which were more closely allied 
to the frantic merriment of madness than the transports of in- 
nocent delight. It was usual for this procession to rest under 
the shade of an oak or a fig-tree. There they placed the 
god upon an altar, and immolated a he-goat at his feet. This 
sacrifice was peculiarly acceptable to Bacchus, as in browsing 
upon the young shoots and earliest buds of the vine, this ani- 
mal destroys the hopes of the vintage. The prieststhen bore 
the victim and the god in triumph: as they went along the 
inhabitants of the country through which they passed sacri- 
ficed a hog before the gates of their houses. In returning 
from the temple the sacrificers burned the entrails of the vic- 
tim, and with the remainder of the flesh prepared a feast tor 
the assembly. : 

Amongst the Athenians it was customary for virgins, Cov- 
ered with long veils but otherwise naked, to present Bacchus 
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with baskets full of the first fruits of the season. After the 
offering the priests collected at the sound of the fife and the 
tamborine, and jumped in regular time over and upon swelled 
bladders, well covered with fat or oil. You may suppose, 
ny Emilia, that the dancers were often out in their measure, 
and that false steps were not unfrequent. The fall of each 
figurant was hailed by the spectaters with hisses and clapping 
of hands; while a prize was decreed to the person who, in 
vaulting over the slippery obstacles, had best preserved his 
equilibrium. 

These fantastic games passed from Athens to Rome, where 
the principal feasts of Bacchus were celebrated during three 
different periods of the year. The first feast took place in 
August ; small figures of the god were then suspended to 
the branches of such trees as shaded the vineyard, in order 
to give protection to the grape. The second feast was held 
in the month’ of January, when the wines of Italy were carried 
into Rome. The third, and the most solemn, happened in 
February ; it was called the Bacchanalia, and was exactly 
held at the same time, and observed with the same extrava- 
gance, as we do our carnival. Many learned men have as- 
serted that Bacchus was the Nimrod of the scriptures, he 
who was termed in holy writ the mighty hunter. They found 
this hypotiesis upon the resemblance which is discoverable 
in the Greek and Hebrew between the names and sirnames 
of Bacchus and of Nimrod. I think one should not too readily 
credit this scientific epinion, nor infer the identity of persons 
from the similarity of their names. I know many Emilias, 
like you young and lovely ; it is your name they have, aimost 
your features, but where are your virtues ? is it you in truth? 
Ah, no! Other curious scholars have established a compari- 
son betwcen Bacchus and Moses, which is sufficiently plausi- 
ble to give the idca some authority. Bacchus and Moses 
were each educated in Orobire; both the one and the other 
were conquerors, legislators, and benefactors of the people 
they conquered. Bacchus is represented with two horns; 
Moses with two rays issuing from his head. With his thyr- 
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sis Bacchus caused fountains of wine to flow ; the rod of Mo- 
ses called forth a spring of the purest water—the comparison 
haits in this instance solely in the quality of the liquids. In 
short, Bacchus having struck with his thyrsis the waters of 
the Orontes and the Hydaspus, traversed these rivers with 
unwetted feet; Moses did the same by the Red Sea. These 
resembling features prove this, at least, that if Moses and 
Bacchus are not the same man, they were two men of the 
same character. Orpheus called Bacchus Moses, Mosem, 
Moise, and gave him for attributes ten tables of laws. The 
names of great men may often belong to the unworthy, but 
their characters and their actions belong solely to themselves ; 
and it is by these marks alone that virtue is recognized.— 
Adieu. To-morrow I will fulfil my former promise, and 
speak to you of the birth of the Graces. 


LETTER XXXVI. 


Though some disagree in their accounts of the genealogy 
of the Graces, the most generally received opinion is, that 
they are the daughters of Venus and Bacchus. Some paint- 
ers represent them naked, because they say the Graces should 
never be disguised ; others cover them witha thin veil, This 
costume is certainly preferable to the other, since there can- 
not be any grace without decency, nor any decency without a 
veil. Mythology, in general, gives us very few details of 
what relates to these interesting personages; to supply 
this deficiency I now send you, my Emilia, the narrative of a 
pilgrimage I made under your auspices to the temple of 
these three immortals. 


THE TEMPLE OF THE GRACES. 

The temple of the Graces is not situated in any place par- 
ticularly consecrated to their worship. That temple is a 
fairy palace ; let Beauty appear and immediately the edifice 
is seen towering to the clouds, presenting a sanctuary adorn- 
ed:with flowers and with trophies. Remove the enchantress 
and the charm flies, the temple vanishes. 

Long had I sought this fugitive temple, which is so diffi- 
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cult to reach, when I learned that since eight days it was fixed 
at I began my pilgrimage on the instant. At every 
step of the roads I encountered a multitude of pilgrims who 
turned their backs on the very temple they professed them- 
selves desirous of finding. All around I beheld a crowd of 
originals of every species ; some were coxcombs, learned 
women, musicians, coquets, painters, methodists, orators, po- 
€ts, dancers, and philosophers ; the greatest number of these 
last gaily made the journey on foot, since for them it was but 
a morning’s walk. Women and foreigners came to the tem- 
ple with all the paraphernalia of the toilet, and were regular- 
ly obliged to leave it at the gate. There was the greatest 
press ; the wits and the beauties announced themselves with 
tones of authority from the centre of their gilded equipages ; 
nevertheless, the foot passengers were first admitted. I walk- 
ed behind them, and at the name of Emilia the door was open- 
edtome. Arrived under the grand porch, I saw around me 
several separate altars, where those demi-gods were consult- 
ed who were known to be the favorite ministers of the Graces; 
each of them had his statue placed on his altar. My eyes 
wandered with delight over the sacred figures of Racine, La 
Fontaine, Sévigne, Deshoulieres, &c. A profound counsellor 





burned amber upon the altar of Montesquicu ; the sublime — 


author of Zhe Spirit of Laws turned from his offering with 
disdain. At the same moment a woman, buried under folds 
of gauze, arrived at the foot of a groupe representing Sévigne, 
Deshoulieres, and Ninon, exclaiming with a faultering voice: 
—<« Since thirty years and more, in spite of Time and IIl-na- 
ture, I have always stood at fifteen ; each morning I grow 
young again, having discovered the road which leads back to 
youth.” 

“ Take care,” said the Oracle, “ it will infallibly lead thee 
to thy second childhood.” 

The timid girl of thirty smiled scornfully, and gave place 
toa languishing and pale beauty, who sighed out these words: 
—“< Twenty times a day all my powers forsake me; I dare 
assert that no one faints more gracefully thanI de. In swoon- 
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ing I bring the universe under my laws. In my hysterical 
convulsions I have a breast of alabaster, I display a complex- 
ion more transparent than lilies, dying eyes swimming in brill- 
iant tears, a foot worthy the gaze of sculptors, an arm of ivo- 
ry; in fine, I represent before my lovers the death of Cleo- 








patra.” 


The Oracle interrupted her thus :—“ Though spasms, va- 
pors, and fits may produce wonderful effects in Paris, we give 
them no harbor here ;_ the temple of the three sisters is not 
an hospital.” 

The blue-eyed virgin, at this rough reply, rushed out to 
faint upon the steps of the portico, while a young and modest 
woman approached to take her station. 

“ Upon this face, changed by a contagious disorder, Sad- 
ness has engraven her characters ; since I have lost all that 
can charm the eye, dare I present myself in the temple of the 
Graces ?” ) 

The Oracle replied :—“ If thou no longer hast thy natural 
brightness, it is yet preserved by thy mind and thy heart: 
when thou shalt please without being beautiful, thy empire 
shall be more certain and more flattering. The god of Love 
smiles frequently upon amiable homeliness to revenge him- 
self upon Nature. Thy figure makes thy mind forgotten for 
the first few moments, but thy mind soon makes thy figure 
forgotten for ever.”—-At these words the disgraced fair one 
knocked at the inner door of the temple, and was instantly 
admitted. 

Before the door stood the celebrated Marcel,* comptroller 
of dress and manner ; and upon the threshold appeared the 
illustrious La Bruyere, whose piercing eye discovered the 
minutest faults of character and talent. Marcel, in his famil- 
lar way, kept calling out : “ Monsieur Abbe, you don’t en- 


* Marcel was a Professor of the Graces, in high repute forty years ago. 
No one could be presented at court, or in the world, before they had 
taken lessons of Marcel, It was he who, in the midst of a ball, after an 
hour of complete abstraction from all things but what he contemplated, 
suddenly exclaimed— How much there is in a minuet !” 
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ter here ; you look like a doll. You, colonel, are as solemn 
as if you were the great Pompey; and you, Mendor, as if you 
were king Midas. Count, I don’t advise you to dance a waltz 
with that harlequin air. Duchess! for heaven’s sake before 
you think of entering, take off at least three layers of your 
rouge; and inorder to breathe a moment, let your imaid 
slacken the lace of your stays. And you, Clara, who seem 
scarcely able to stand in that vice which you cail a soc, and 
which seems purposely constructed to put your fect to tor- 
ture, learn from me that Nature gave us two feet to walk 





upon.” (To be continued. ) 
Eb THE MIRROR OF FASHION. 


IN A SERIES OF LETTERS FROM A GENTLEMAN OF RANK 
AND TASTE TO A LADY OF QUALITY. 


(Selected from La Belle Assemblee.) 


—ste-— 
LETTER XII. 

Arter having so long entertained your Ladyship with the 
graces and excesses of fashion exhibited by our ancestors of 
the fourteenth century, I shall not, in this letter, detain you 
long on the coffures and mantles of the succeeding era. 
This epistic is only meant as a kind of vestibule to the palace 
which is to present you to the wardrobes of the bright Eliza- 
beth Woodville, and the bewitching Jane Shore, when they 
arrayed their forms for royal conquest. 


In those days of gallantry, in love and arms, the dress of. 


the men bespoke them the servitors of both sovereigns. 
Their habits were a mixture of martial with peaceful ; they 
wore the warlike habergeon, but it was rendered gay by gold- 
en rings, and curious cyphers of ladies’ names; and the em- 
broidered scarf clasping the glittering sword, the splendor, 
more than the use of the wcapon, was apparent. The steel- 
ed helmet gave place to the crmined bonnet ; and where the 
‘frowning crest heyetofore overhung the soldier’s brows, a 
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plume of ostrich cr of heron, nodded over the hero’s amorous 
eyes. | 

Perhaps I should give you a tolerably just idea of the garb 
in which the royal Edward went a wooing, by saying that it 
was not much unlike the costume in which our stage gene- 
rally dresses its Pages of quality. The stage, as it is now or- 
dered, under the fashion-learned eye of Mr. Kemble, isa 
kind of visible history of the fashions, not only of this country, 
but of the sister kingdoms. Before his time, our dramatic 
Henries and Edwards appeared in bag-wigs, swords, and full- 
bottomed coats. Macbeth addressed his warlike Scots, in the 
dress of amacaroni. Cato, inthe costume of St. James’s, har- 
angued the Senate of Rome: and Coriolanus, in a suit of vel- 
vet and blue satin, marched at the head of an army of barba- 
rians to attack his native and ungrateful city ! Admirable 
must have been the acting which could have put to silence 
ridiculous ideas of such absurd association ; and admirable it 
was, Nature spoke in the voice and action of Garrick. We 
lost the habit of the actor himself, in the personification of the 
character ; and nought was present to us but Macbeth, Ham- 
let, or Lear. Great as Mr. Kemble is, it is not the sublime 
mountain we look upon, but a fabric reared by art; a struc- 
ture like the pyramids of Egypt. 

In the reigns of Edward the Fourth and his immediate suc- 
cessor, a heavier embroidery and brocade was assumed than 
that adopted by the ladies in the preceding century. The 
under garment swelled out gradually from the bottom of the 
waist to the lowest hem of the petticoat, in the form of a bell. 


At was usually stiffened with buckram er whalebone ; and over 
it was spread the velvet, silk, or satin coat of many colors. 


This coat displayed the chief grandeur of the dress. It was 
often composed of cloth of gold, curiously wrought in silks 
and jewellery, and from it behind devolved the floating length 
of train, fringed and bordered with netting work and splendid 
tassels. The front of the superb petticoat was often clasped 
with precious stones, even from the girdle to the toe. There 
the little foot, surmounted on a huge high heel, presented it- 
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self, cased in embroidery, and sparkling like a pretty star be- 
neath its cloud of garments. The lovely wearer’s head was 
adorned with coiffure of pearls, covering the whole ¢eZe, so 
as to entirely exclude the least appearance of hair; and the 
pearls of the cap coming quite forward, and round the pretty 
face, even to the tip ofthe chin, the body’s vissage had the 
effect of a picture set in pearls. Over all that, matrons gen- 
erally wore a prodigious ample and long veil, usually of cy- 
prus-gauze, sometimes plain, and of one color, and at other 
times wrought with gold. - It stood over the head, stiffened a 
little with wire, and then being clasped under the chin with a 
costly broach, devolved down the shoulders, and over the fig- 
ure, like a light mist playing round the whole form, shading, 
but not obscuring it. 

In my next I will give you the detail of Anne Bullen’s 
wedding robes, and meanwhile shall subscribe myself my 


Urania’s faithful PAxis. 
(Lo be continued. ) 
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THE MORAL CENSOR....No. XIX. 
SKETCHES OF EAST INDIAN LIFE, CONTINUED. 


Mr. Censor, 
Tam teneor dono, quam si dimittar onustus. HOR. EPIST, 1.18 
“1 thank you as much as if I did”———~, 


In other words, 





“ Nor having need of your services, I can dispense with 
the obligation you are willing toimpose.” He is happy who 
can refuse a favor with a good grace, and wisely discover the 
treacherous evil that most commonly lurks under the veil of 
a proffered advantage. “Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes,” 
said the wise Laocoon. Had the infatuated Trojans shut 
their gates against the Grecian present, the melancholy epi- 
taph of “ Troja fuit” would not have been inscribed on the 
ruins of theiy city, by their perfidious conquerors. 
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I recollect that a few months ago, an unguarded modern 
‘Yrojan was introduced to your readers, by the name of Peter 
Pilgarlick. He, it seems, soon fell a victim to sanguine hopes 
and an unsuspecting temper. Your correspondent Dan Spon- 
dee, still labors, I understand, under a fatal propensity to ac- 
cept every offer that is made to him, with undiscriminating 
avidity ; and though, in the main, he lack neither sense nor 
honesty, he is but ill calculated to deport himself with pro- 
piety, to earn his subsistence with reputation, or to procure 
the esteem and confidence of his acquaintance or the public. 
The candid mind will willingly make allowances for pecu- 
liarity of situations and circumstances. But, I believe, every 
thinking man will join me in opinion, that no person will ever 
become rich and respectable, unless he learn to appreciate 
with critical acumen, the nature and tendency of tendered ser- 
vices and gifts, and acquire fortitude to “ thank you as much 
as if he did,’”—when he cannot account for a disposition to 
oblige, on the ground of an expectation in the benefactor ta 
receive something directly or indirectly, in fair reciprocity, ag 
the consideration of the proffered kindness. Ihave often been 
censured for the apparent over-caution and illiberality of this 
opinion. But why? If my future services may be made val- 
uable to my neighbor, I can have no objection to his availing 
himself of them in an honorable manner, as a proper and 
equitable return for some present advantage which I receive 
from his hands. On such terms, although I discover them 
by my own sagacity or judicious observation, I do not hesitate 
to accept his present, and to “ thank him into the bargain.” 
But how frequently are the weak and unguarded laid under 
obligations, in their strictest sense, by the selfish and artful! 


Demands which enslave for life, in the most odious thraldom, 


have been contracted without consideration, and enforced 
without mercy. The disguise-of humanity has allured thou- 
sands to destruction; hypocrisy and cunning, under the mask 
of friendship, have often consigned their victims to the pistol, 
the halter, and the mad-house. 

When I first went to India, about thirty years since, I 
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possessed a plentiful stock of prudence and experience. 
The acquisition of them was at the cost of my home. Folly 
and thoughtlessness, by carly plunging me in ruin, made me 
a grey-beard at five and twenty. Iawoke from a long and 
turbulent delirium, and found myself stripped of all but my 
better principles, which had survived the general wreck of 
fortune and reputation ; and which, strong as they were, I 
scarcely knew I possessed during the noisy tempest of riot 
and debauchery which raged in the soul-distracting morning 
of my days. A small landed property yet remained. This I 
disposed of, and after paying a number of debts to those who 
could least afford to lose the amount of them, with the re- 
maining sum, one hundred pounds, I embarked for India. 
While on my passage, I had leisure to reflect on my past life, 
to read good and useful books, to think and reason with pre- 
cision and correctness ; to see and applaud the propriety of 
the measure I had taken, and to confirm my sentiments and 
resolutions by the sanction and approbation of a calm and 
matured judgement. 

When a stranger first sets his foot on a Calcutta ghaut, he 
finds a most courteous reception. He is an object of conse- 
quence, and of curious enquiry to every native, from the little 
chatta-wala,* to the big-bellied banyan.+ But his first serious 
salutation is from one of a middle order of beings, with a long 
lean figure, and an aspect expressive of continual solicitude 5 
no one, I believe, will be unable to guess the character to 
which I now direct his attention. His name is often terrible 


to those who accept his services, “and thank him too.” As» 


for me, the purser of the ship in which I sailed having often 
cautioned me against placing cenfidence in sircars, I return- 


* Chata-wala—a boy who carries the large parasol or umbrella. Note 
‘in our last number, p- 319. 

+ Big-bellied Banyan. It is a fact, that in India, a man’s wealth may 
be fairly estimated by the quantity of his flesh. The poor native of that 
country looks oor ; for his food, his lodging, and all about him, are poor. 
But the wealthy man eats his rice and pilau highly seasoned. He banquets 


on savory dishes, and, pardon the expression, dlows himself aut into most... 


portly dimensions, 
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ed his salam with a bow, and passing on, observed, “ J thank 
you as much as if I did.” 

I had some letters of recommendation with me, directed to 
people of consequence in Calcutta. I delivered one of them. 
The gentleman treated me. with civility; but was sorry he 
could do nothing for me. Just so poor Peter Pilgarlick was 
welcomed. Iwas, however, invited to dinner ; but as I want- 
ed employment, and not luxurious viands, I declined the invi- 
tation with “ J thank you as muchasif Idid.” Asi was al- 
lowed to remain on board the ship until I could procure a sit- 
uation to my mind, my expenses, of course, were very small. 
My captain, a most worthy man, exerted himself in my behalf, 
and on the,tenth day after my arrival I was engaged as a copy- 
ing clerk ina merchant’s office, with a salary of 80 rupees per 
month. Having destroyed all my fine recommendatory epis- 
tles, I resoived to sink my pride down to my circumstances. 
Among other axiems I had adopted, as beyond controversy 
true and invaluable, was this, iat any one, who has fallen 
from an eminence in society, may rise again, frrovided he go 
low enough, and change his scene of action. Agreeably to 
my opinion on this head, I hired a very small house in an ob- 
scure gully,* and made it neat and comfortable at a very tri- 
fling expense. I had health, spirits, and an approving con- 
science. I wanted but two servants—a d’hobee and a khid- 
mutgar.t Clean clothes are, indeed, in a country like that, 
a luxury as much in the power of a poor as a rich man; and 
I never knew a man in India, worth hanging, who lounged 
about in the same shirt two days successively. My other do- 
mestic was a factotum. He bought my victuals for me, and 
cooked for me, took care of my house, and with the assistance 
of a shrivelled old Sybil of a matrannee,} kept my tenement 








* Gully, is a narrow lane. Our American captains, &c. all know its 
meaning. Rannamoody gully, for instance. 

+ D’hobee is a washerwoman. Khidmutgar is a servant who attends 
at table, &c. 

{ Matrannee is a woman who sweeps the house, yard, &c, and is em- 
ployed in a variety of dirty work, 
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and its appurtenances clean and in good order. When the 
first month was expired, my landlord offered to let the rent 
run on to another month, as “ the sum was so small ;’—so 
much the easier to command, said I ;—your offer ts kind, but 
as to accepting it, “ I thank you as much as if I did.” 

A brother clerk in the merchant’s office where I was eme 
ployed, used to treat me ina very friendly manner. He often 
lamented that I was obliged to trudge about on foot, and as 
he observed that our master was much pleased with my assi- 
duity, he advised me to get a palankeen ; for there could be 
no doubt of my speedy promotion. I candidly related my real 
circumstances te him. My original stock of one hundred 
pounds was considerably lessened by unavoidable expenses ; 
as to purchasing a palankeen, it was out of the question, if 
ready siccas were to be the terms; and as to getting into 
debt with a stranger, that was equally out of my will or power 
He offered to lend me money—to make payment easy to my- 
self, to take it by instalments—any way—* J thank you,” said 
], “ as much as if I did.” 

But, Mr. Censor, I have extended this communication to 
an unintended length, and will therefore bid you and your 
readers adieu for the present. I hope you will not deem this 
well meant correspondence impertinent. If I see this letter 
inserted in the next number, I shall immediately send you an 
account of some other events in my life, which I hope may 
be useful to the young adventurer If you do not approve 
what I have already written, give yourself no further 
trouble about it. You certainly have a right to reject my 

proffered assistance in your literary department, and to say 
to me, as I have frequently said to others, “ £¢hank you as 
much as if I did.” 
Yours sincerely, 


SIMON STEADY. 
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WASHINGTON AND EPAMINONDAS 
| COMPARED. 


0 ee 

WasuincrTon has often been compared by his eulogists to 
Epaminondas ; who is, in my opinion, the only character of 
antiquity that can justly be placed in competition with the A- 
merican hero. Between these two great men, separated by 
the lapse of more than two thousand years, there are many 
points of resemblance, and some things in which they differ. 
To determine to which the preference should be given, 
is not my object, and would, perhaps, be atask of no easy 
execution. For it has been well observed, that the comparing 
of great men is like the comparing of great rivers: in one, 
we admire its width, the smoothness of its surface, and the 
majestic flow of its current ; while in another we are struck 
with the rapidity and depth of its stream, and the meandering 
course it describes. All that I propose is, to exhibit some of 
the more striking characteristics, which have gained them 
the love and veneration of mankind, and which render them 
worthy of our imitation. 

Of these two great men, it may first be observed, that both 
arose from inconsiderable beginnings to the first stations of 
trust and honor in their country. And for this elevation, they 
were indebted to no family connections, nor to no popular in- 
trigue; but to the unbiassed suffrages of their fellow-citizens. 
They rose by their own inherent worth; by their acknowl- 
edged virtue and wisdom. 

Epaminondas was of humble, though reputable birth. At 
an early age he discovered great fondness for letters, and re- 
ceived instruction in the Pythagorean philosophy, in which he 
made great proficiency. Indeed, he was no less distinguished 
among his countrymen for learning and knowledge, than for 
virtue and military skill. 

Washington, born of respectable parents, spent his youth 
rather in the business of the farm, and the athletic exercises 
of the country, than in acquiring knowledge ; and in this re- 
4pect he must be confessed inferier to Epaminondas. For 
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knowledge is power ; and whoever possesses it, other things 
being equal, may be justly reckoned superior to one who has 
it not. Whether Washington was not, upon the whole, as 
great as any education would have made him, I shall not pre- 
tend to determine. 

Both, at an early age, gave evidence of great personal cour- 
age, of inflexible integrity and firmness, and of a prudence 
and wisdom far beyond their years. These great qualities, 
which appeared more conspicuous the oftener they were re- 
quired, soon recommended them to the notice, and insured 
them the confidence of the public. Having distinguished 
themselves in the lower stations of military service, and a 
crisis having arrived in the affairs of their countries, demand- 
ing uncommon caution and ability, they were respectively 
chosen te the offices of highest trust and authority. Thus, by 
the voice of their countrymen were they called to the most 
responsible situations, and declared to be men most fit to res+ 
cue thera from their hazardous situation. 

A similar success attended the exertions of both. 

Thebes, hitherto a small and inconsiderable state, under the 
command of Epaminondas, triumphed over the arms of Lace- 
demon, then the most formidable power of Greece. First at 
Leuctra, and afterwards at Mantinea, where Epaminondas fell, 
the Lacedemonians sustained two signal defeats. In these two 
battles their affairs were so much weakened, that they never 
recovered from the shock. Thebes, before neglected and de- 
spised, assumed, during the life of her general, a high rank 
among the powers of Greece. She was not only rescued 
from slavery and oppression, but hecame respectable in the 
eyes of their neighbors. 

The steps by which Washington gained the independence 
which we now possess, are too well known to need a rehearsal. 
In this, however, his success much resembled that of the The- 
ban hero; that he conducted a smail, and, hitherto, inconsid- 
erable state to greatness and respectability, though opposed 
by a great and powerful nation. 

Tn estimating their military characters, it is to say who de- 
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serves the greater praise. If it be said on one hand that Epami- 
nondas gained more signal victories ; on the other it must be 
owned that Washington had a more formidable enemy to op- 
pose, with means less suited to the purpose of conquest. If 
we applaud Epaminondas for having vanquished the forces of 
Lacedemon, Washington deserves no less praise for having 
preserved the forces under his command frorn entire destruc- 
tion. 

Of the political conduct of Epaminondas, little is known. 
The probability is, that he was employed principally in the 
camp. Washington, however, was equally great in peace 
and in war—in the cabinet and the field. Having conducted 
his country through a perilous contest, he was placed at the 
head of affairs ; where, in the most trying times, he conduct- 
ed himself with singular prudence and wisdom. The benes 
fits he conferred on his country as a statesman, were no less, 
either in number or degree, than those which he had before 
bestowed as a warrior. 

As to their deaths, Washington must be considered the 
more fortunate. 


+ 


“ The first of chiefs is he who laurels gains, 
But buys them not with death: the next is he 
Who dies, but dies in virtue’s arms,” EuriPipes. 


Epaminondas fell at Mantinea, while bravely fighting at the 
head of his army. Being pierced with a javelin, which he 
perceived had given him a deadly wound, and knowing he 
must die as soon as it was withdrawn, he suffered it to remain 
till he was told the Thebans had conquered. Hearing this, 
he exclaimed, “ I have enough of life, since I die in the arms 
of victory ;” then ordering the javelin to be withdrawn, he 
immediately expired. And with him perished the fortunes 
of his country. Thebes, before the birth of Epaminondas, 
had been in subjection to other states ; during his life time, 
she was at the head of the Grecian powers ; after his death, 
she fell back into her former insignificance and servitude. 
‘‘ Thus shewing,” says Nepos, “ that one man may be of more 
consequence than a whole state.” 
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Different from this was the death of Washington. Having 
survived the contests in which he was engaged, during a per- 
ilous war, he had the happiness of participating in the bless- 
ings of freedom and peace, which his valour had procured. 
From being the leader of her armies in war, he was called 
by his country to preside in her councils in peace ; where he 
had the satisfaction of seeing his country made happy by his 
means. Having filled the highest stations, and received the 
thanks of his countrymen, and the praises of mankind, he was 
permitted to die in peace, with the cheering prospect of the 
future greatness and prosperity of his country. 

Seldom have greatness and goodness been united in the 
game individual; but these illustrious characters were no 
less eminent for their virtues than for their prowess and mili- 
tary skill. “ It is uncertain,” says Justin, “ whether Epami- 
nondas were a better man or a greater general ;” and of 
Washington it may be said, it is doubtful whether he more 
deserves our praises as a warrior, a statesman, or a man. 

Both were chaste, compassionate, and patient. Epaminon- 
das, we are told, was modest and grave; and so religiously 
attached to truth, that he would not tell a falsehood even in 
jest. The modesty of Washington is well known. His su- 
periority above others, was seen and acknowledged by all but 
himself. His veracity was such, that none ever called it in 
question. 

Epaminondas was left poor by his parents, and so continued 
to the day cf his death. For ail his services he would receive 
nothing ; and of all the spoils which he took from the van- 
guished, he keft nothing for himself. His contempt for 
money was very great. Diomedon, at the request of Arta- 
xerxes, attempted to corrupt him by the offer of a large sum 
of gold. “ I need not your money,” said Epaminondas ; « if 
the king wishes what is useful to Thebes, I am ready to do it 
without a compensation ; but if he desires what is not for her 
interest, he has not gold and silver enough to bribe me to the 
action.” | 

Washington possessed an ample estate, which he employed 
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for the most benevolent purposes. For his long and laborious 
services in the field, he would receive nothing. And while, 


at all times, he showed himself superior to the love of money, 


he left his countrymen an example of wise economy and fru- 
gality. To desire wealth as an end, is the part of a miser ; 
but to use it as the means of more extensive usefulness, and 
to increase human happiness, is what becomes the character 
of a wise and good man. 

Of the magnanimity of Epaminondas, this is an instance, 
On account of the envy of his countrymen, he was removed 
from the chief command. The army, under another general, 
was reduced to great straits, and was on the point of being 
destroyed by their enemies. In this condition they besought 
Epaminondas, who was voluntarily serving as a private sol- 
dier, to undertake their deliverance. Forgetting the insult 
and injustice of his countrymen, he assumed the command, 
and rescued them from the impending destruction. 

To the honor of his countrymen be it said, Washington was 
never placed in similar circumstances; although, to those 
acquainted with his character, there can be be no doubt that 
he would, in a parallel case, have acted with the same mag- 
hanimity. 

In truth, it was the praise of these great men, that they so 
conducted themselves in every office, that instead of receiving 
from it any new dignity, they gave it additional honor. 

Upon reviewing what has been said, the palm must be yield- 
ed to Epaminondas in learning and eloquence, for both of 
which he was greatly distinguished ;—in war they were near- 
ly equal, both manifesting great skill and address; as a'states- 
man, Washington must be confessed superior. 

To conclude ; when we consider the lives and actions of 
these illustrious men—their labors, their benevolence, and 
their ardent love of country, I think we may with justice say 
of each, Non siz, sED PATRI, VIXIT. 

| | Atheneum. | 
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IDYLS OF JAUFFRET. 
Translated from the French for the Polyanthos. 


——aD + @aenne 
I. 
TO AN INFANT. 

F'Ly me not, pretty child! Do not quit this field, where 
with a light foot thou treadest the springing grass! Let not 
my presence remove the smile from thy lovely lips! Dis- 
pleased with men, I avoid them; I come to this flowery turf 
to study thy heart and to sport with thee. 

See my iace. It is calm and open as thine. Stormy pas- 
sions have not yet troubled its serenity. 

Sweet child! thou compliest with my wishes ; thou com- 
estto me smiling. Wilt thou repose thyself under these 
young poplars? In the shade of their foliage we will twine 
a garland of daisies and scabiouses. Wilt thou play along 
this streamlet ? Over the stalks of the rushes which adorn its 
sides, we shall see those pretty and light formed insects, 
with wings of gauze, of gold, and azure. Wilt thou pursue 
this little butterfly, fluttering capriciously from flower 
to flower? Wilt thou break the stalk of this dried flower, 
and blow away the gossamer which crowns it ‘...Ah! how 
pure is the happiness which I feel at thy side! How sweet 
is it to breathe the same air with innocence! Led astray by 
ambition, men despise candor; if they sometimes embrace 
each other, it is but to deceive the more. 

Amiable infant! it is only near thee that I find again the 
golden age: when thou smilest on me, ’tis not a smile of de- 
ception. When, to prove to me thy joy, thou askest a kiss, 
I know that thy artless mouth will not beguile me. Let us 
be friends: to please thee I will amuse myself with thy 
sports, and thy love will embellish nature for me. 


II. 
CHILDHOOD. 
WueEn arose yet offers but its timid bud, when its velvet 
leaves burst with difficulty from the bands wifich confine it, 
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my eye reposes on it with delight. I love to see it blowing 
out insensibly, and turning by degrees to a dazzling carna- 
tion. 

I love to see the source of a stream spouting from the 
sides of a steep rock. Lying on its borders covered with 
moss, with cresses and woodbine, under a bower of hazle, I 
breathe with pleasure the freshness of the springing stream. 
A little lamb, who sportive bounds on the meadow where he 
was born, delights my sight and touches my heart. I take 
part in his gambols, and every thing in him pleases me, even 
to his caprices. 

Aurora, chasing before her the obscurity of night, and an- 
nouncing the brilliant planet of light, enchants and charms 
me. To the prospect of this whiteness which adorns the 
east, and to the tint of the color of the rose, which succeeds 
it, I fancy myself transported tothe birth of nature.—But 
nothing pleases me so much as a fine infant. In him I see 
the bud of the rose, the stream which springs bubbling from 
the rock, the lamb which bounds on the grass, and the bril- 
liant dawn drawing the fiery curtains of day. 


IIl. 
THE MEADOWS. 


BLoominG meadows ! vast and waving theatre, where na- 
ture with profusion has scattered the treasures of a vegetable 
reign, I salute you! How beautiful is your aspect, when the 
cool wind of evening caresses your enamelled surface, and the 
orb of day, ready to disappear from the horizon, throws on 
you through brilliant clouds, its last rays of gold and purple! 

How often, delightful meadows, have I strayed over you, in 
the sweet days of my infancy, under the attentive eye of a 
mother! Oh! what was her joy when she saw me bounding 
like a young lamb before her, jumping gaily along the wind- 
ings of a stream, or caressing the bleating sheep who feared 
me not! Sometimes, removing a little from her sight, I cull- 
ed at pleasure the sweet violet and daisy, to form a nosegay, 
which I tied with a rush, and ran to offer it to her. Some- 
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times I trusted to the course of the stream this small gift of 
filial love. The fresh bouquet floated on the running wave 
through the meadows, and by cries I announced from afar to 
that good mother, who, sitting under the shade of an old wil- 
low, stopped my flowers in their passage, to ornament her bo- 
som.—Sometimes I contrived to surprise her love—in vain 
she looked around her—her eyes no more perceived her son 
she called him—uneasy, she called him again—suddenly, I 
appeared laughing from the hollow trunk of the old willow; 
I darted into her arms and paid with a thousand kisses her 
tender alarms. Oh! beautiful meadows, what touching ree 
membrances do you awaken in my bosom. 
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THE FREEBOOTER. 
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Eloquence of Burke and Fox compared. 


Ir is not difficult to apprehend the distinction between the 
species of eloquence in which Mr. Burke and Mr. Fox rese 
pectively excelled, however arduous it may be to express it 
in words. When two persons have risen so near the summit 
of an art, they must possess many things in common. In all 
essential qualities cach must necessarily abound. The man- 
ner and the proportions in which these qualities are mixed, 
afford, by their results, the practical ground of distinction. 
To be full of their subject, to see it in all its bearings, to feel 
all its strength and all its weakness, to illumine what was 
dark, to raise what was low, to amplify, to condense, to inflame, 
to mitigate, to control the sources of persuasion, and to com- 
mand the avenues to conviction, was the prerogative of each 
of those distinguished persons. A certain vehemence, almost 
irresistible, belonged to both; though the ene seemed to have 
become irresistible by his bulk, the other by his velocity. 
The eloquence of either might be compared to a river; but 
the one was overpowering by the weight of its waters, the oth- 
er by the impetus of its stream. On the one majestically rode 
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the merchandise of the world, * ofimo flumine Ganges ;” the 
ather from its crystal sources rushed precipitately down the 
mountain’s sides, carrying fertility to the plains, giving 
strength and freshness to the colours of nature, and enriching 
our domestic soil. All that was great was collected in Mr. 
Burke ; all that was strong was generated in Mr. Fox. To 
the minds of both every thing was present that the occasion 
demanded : but thatcompassof thought and knowledge which 
surrounds and invests a subject ; which comprehends its most 
distant results, and, raising it above party views, exhibits all 
its grand relations to human nature and society, was, in an 
eminent degree, the advantage and felicity of Burke. In this, 
perhaps, he has excelled all other orators, whether ancient or 
modern. British Review. 


Love. 


The following very singular and excellent description of 
this passion is faken from a comedy of Plautus : 


I’m toss’d, tormented, agitated, 

Prick’d, rack’d upon the wheel of love ; distracted, 
Torn, fainting am I hurried round; and thus 
My inmost mind is in a cloud; that where 

I am, I am not, where I am not, there 

My mind is. Such are all my faculties : 

I like and like not, as the moment passes. 
Fatigu’d in mind, thus Love does draw me on, 
Pursues, drives, drags me, seizes, and retains, 
Drains me to nothing, and then gives me all : 
All that he gives retracts, and so deludes me. 
From what he once persuaded, now dissuades ; 
What he dissuaded, holds out to my choice. 
He treats me like the raging sea, and wrecks 
My mind to madness. Nor is there an evil 

I do not feel, but that I cannot down, 

And sink outright. 


Warner’s Plautus.—The Casket: 
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On conferring Benefits. 


Kind smiles in secret to dispense, 

Is thy fond wish, Munificence ! 
Stranger to interest and pride, 

Alone to selfish minds allied. 

No cold nor lingering delay 

Shall e’er thy ready favours stay ; 

But thy prompt hand shall soon impart 
The warm intentions of thine heart. 
Unknown to thee the sickening mien, 
That marks of dying hope the scene ; 
When the pale wretch, with languid sigh, 
With feeble hand, and thankless eye, 
The long protracted gift surveys, 

The favorite wish of earlier days. 


es 


The way of the World. 


Most people follow the conduct of Sylla; he was in the 
habit always of paying respect to all whom he thought he 
could make serviceable to him, and to demand equal homage 


from those to whom he apprehended that he might be himself 
serviceable. 


Anger. 

Talking on this subject with an able physician, a great ad- 
herent to the philosophy of Descartes, I asked him his opin- 
ion of the advice which Athenagoras gave to Augustus, 
“ Repeat the letters of the alphabet one after another, when 
you find your choler about to rise.” My friend replied, that 
it was morally impossible for the wisest man, under the influ- 
ence of any passion, to prevent the traces, which an object 
impresses on the brain, from putting the spirits in motion, and 
operating on the intestines: or that these traces should not 
redouble their force on the same spirits returning. I there- 
fore consider the rules laid down by Athenagoras as ridicu- 
lous as the following ludicrous direction: Whilst you re- 
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peat tol-de-rol, you cannot die.” I was not satisfied with the 
answer of the physician; as experience informs us, that the 
will is capable in many cases of restraining the motions of 
anger. 

Homer. 

This ancient bard was the favorite subject of praise and 
admiration to Boileau, whenever the merit of the poet became 
the topic of discourse. Homer is a poet (he used to say) 
whose steps the Graces never desert. All his writings are 
close imitations of nature ; and by a single trait he makes us 
acquainted with any of his characters, Ulysses arrives at the 
cave of Polypheme, who makes only one mouthful of two of 
the hero’s companions. Ulysses presents him with a goblet 
of wine. ‘“ The draught is delicious !” exclaims the giant : 
‘«‘ Begone, I will eat you, the last of my prisoners.” 


What Boileau most admired in Homer, was the poet’s tal- 
ent of exalting little matters by the nobleness of his expres- 
sions. In this circumstance (added he) lies the genius and 
art ofthe poet. For great things support themselves by their 
own grandeur and solidity. He used to quote the following 
song of an unknown writer, as an instance of beautiful sim- 
plicity of style. 

The shepherdess, so young and fair, 

To Strephon’s story lent her ear ; 
Whilst with a taper hand she plied 

The thrifty spindle at her side. 

Soon by the fond repeated vow 

The lass was mov’d, she knew not how , 
By pity’s sympathetic spell 

Thrice from her hand the spindle fell. 


a 


Sfartan Maledictions. 
We find in the lexicon of Suidas, that a Lacedczemonian ex- 
ecrated those whom he hated, by these three wishes: that 
they might build houses, buy fine clothes, and marry coquets. 
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Dr. Doddridge. 

The name of Doddridge is well known both jn the learned 
and the religious world. It is said that he had always in his 
study ascull, into whose mouth he put these lines which he 
composed for the purpose, and imagined the scull to be speak- 
ing tohim. As they are but little known, they may be ac- 
ceptable to some of our readers. 


Supposed to be sfioken by a scull. 


Way choose you in a maze of books to stray ? 

I dictate wisdom in a shorter way ; 

Nor need I words my purpose to dispense, 

For looks like mine are powerful eloquence ; 
Behold these ruins of a human frame, 

And tell me from what sepulchre they came ; 
My rank, my genius, or my form declare, 

Say, was I great or mean, deform’d or fair, 

The public scandal, or the public care? 

Alas! thou know’st not! and thy pride must own, 
That though thyself, shall be as much unknown, 
Thus shall thy beauties moulder in the dust, 
The sparkling eye and smiling cheek be lost; 
Thy learned brains shall be to worms a prey, 
And every curious trace be worn away ; 
Learned in vain, ’till thou this secret have, 

Or to avoid, or triumph o’er the grave. 


a 


The Glution. 


The following verses were made on an egregious glutton, 
who complained that the conversation of the company spoiled 
his dinner. 

Gcmor etant a table avec certains pedants, 

Qui crioient et préchoient trop haut sur la vendange ; 
Lui qui ne songe ajors qu’ a ce que font ses dens, 
Paix Ja paix la dit-il on na sait ce qu’on mange. 
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Imitated. 
Gomor, a hog of Epicurus’ stye, 
Ax dinner view’d each dish with curious eye ; 
The pedant guests around him clamor’d loud, 
Of endless talk, and ceaseless bawling proud : 
«“ Cease, cease,” cried Gomor ; “ your confounding prate, 
I scarce can taste the viands on my plate.”’ 


The Christian Era. 

The most ancient author, whom we find using the modern 
mode of date, Anno Domini, is the venerable Bede, the Eng- 
lish historian. It was adopted in France under King Pepin, 
and fully established in the reign of Charlemagne. The cus- 
tom of beginning the year on the first of January commenced 
in France in 1564. 








SELECT SENTENCES. 


—— 6 Gee 
Way, in the infinite number of luxuries invented by plea- 


sure and effeminacy, has no idea started for the relief of the 
miserable : Does not humanity make you feel the necessity 
of succouring your fellow-creatures ? Virtuous hearts are 
more sensible of the obligations they are under of doing good, 
than of all the other desires of life. Marcus Aurelius thank- 
ed the gods that he had always served his friends without 
making them wait. The bliss of greatness exists only when 
others find their good fortune in ours. “I cannot feel a hap- 
piness,” said that prince, “ which is to be enjoyed only by 
myself.” 

VirTUEs link themselves together, and form a sort of al- 
liance between each other; and it is the union of all these 
virtues which form an extraordinary man. After having 
prescribed the duties necessary to the common safety, men 
have sought to render their intercourse agreeable: they 
have established the rules of politeness and knowledge of the 
world. 
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SILECTED POETRY. 


AN ODE TO INDIFFERENCE. 


Be thou, Indifference ! my song, 
And as life’s days glide careless on, 
I’ll shed no sorrowing tear ; 
If thou wilt in my bosom dwell, 
To every hope I'll bid farewell, 
In this terestrial sphere. 


Should all my life one tempest be, 
Thy smiles, mild nymph! should solace me, 
And heal each piercing dart : 
- Expand then thy protective wing, 
Whilst thus to thee I lowly sing, 
To tranquillize my heart. 


Though chequer’d is this busy scene, 
Would’st thou but gently pass between, 
To stay the tears that flow ; 
Care would not hold such powerful sway, 
Deforming oft the fairest day 
Of youth’s inspiring glow. 


Then place me in that happy bow’r, 

Secure from each unpitying show’r 
That chills life’s opening morn ; 

For ah! ’tis thine, with mystic skill, 

To mould the bosom to thy will, 
Of ev’ry hope forlorn. 


Think not that I thy presence seek, 
When sorrow’s tear bedews my cheeck, 
And low I sink opprest ; 
Thou know’st I’ve little pleasure known ; 
Her gilded days too early flown, 
Have left an aching breast. 
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& ’Tis true we seldom woo thy smile, 
Life’s joyous moments to beguile ; 

For ere our bliss we know, 

e Dark clouds will every prospect gloom, 
The future crushing in its bloom, 

4 With swift impending woe. 
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Sure happiness, with transient ray, 

Is like the sun in April’s day, 
O’erclouded in an hour ; 

For oft when youthful hope runs high, 

The dismal shade, the gathering sky, 
Portend a threat’ning show’r. 
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Indifference ! at thy calm shrine 

I’d bow, though happiness were mine ; 
For thou canst soothe the soul, 

i When fate’s unkindest frowns appear, 

. Her mazy wand’rings thou canst cheer, 

bi And every pang control. 

F 





Then rest, Indifference! rest with me, 
For oft I waft a sigh to thee, 
To thee oft breathe a pray’r ; 
Though ills uunumber’d round me rise, 
‘ If thou but hear my pensive sighs, 
- I’ll bid adieu to care. 
ee 


CAROLINE. 


BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


GEM of the crimson-color’d even, 
Companion of retiring day, _ 
Why at the closing gates of heaven, | 
Beloved star; dost thou delay ? 


So fair thy pensile beauty burns 

When soft the tear of twilight flows, 

So dire thy plighted step returns, 

To chambers brighter than the rose : 
YOL. IY. 7 
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To peace, to pleasure, and to love, 
So kind a star thou secm’st to be, 
Sure some enamor’d orb above 
Descends and burns to meet with thee. 


This is the breathing, blushing hour, 
When all unheavenly passions fly ; 
Chas’d by the soul-subduing power 
Of love’s delightful witchery. 


O! sacred to the fall of day 
Queen of propitious stars appear ! 
And early rise, and long delay 
When Caroline herself is here. 


Shine on her chosen green resort, 

Where trees the sunward summit crown ; 
And damask flowers that well may court 
An angel’s foot to tread them down. 


Shine on her sweetly scented road, 
Thou star of evening’s purple dome ; 
That lead’st the nightingale abroad, 
And guid’st the pilgrim to his home. 


Shine where my charmer’s sweeter breath 
Embalms thy soft exhaling dew ; 

Where dying winds a sigh bequeath 

To kiss the cheek of rosy hue. 


Where winnow’d by her gentle air 
Her silken tresses darkly flow, 

And fall upon her brows so fair, 
Like shadows on the mountain snow 


Thus, ever thus, at day’s decline, 
In converse sweet to wander far, 

O! bring with thee my Caroline, 
And thou shalt be my ruling star. 
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[ At Ednam in the west of Scotland, on the 22d of September, 
the birth day of the celebrated author of “the Seasons” 
is kept with all the reverence due to the name of a poet 
universally admired, and all the enthusiasm of affection for 
his memory, asa native q) that part of the country. The 
bust of the bard is crowned with laurel, the nymphs and 
swaing foot it on the green to the sound of the tabor, und 
the day closes with jollity and song. The following Ode 
was lately written and sung on one of these occasions. | 


AN ODE 
FOR THE BIRTH-DAY OF JAMES THOMSON, 
AUTHOR OF THE “ SEASONS.” 


Att hail, thou bright, propitious day ; 
Long shalt thou be to Britian dear ; 

And may thy dawning orient ray 
With lustre crown the circling year. 


Awake, sweet Morn, and plume thy wing, 
With splendour smile o’er freedom’s land, 
And thou, Apollo, give to sing, 
Thy son’s sweet natal morn at hand. 


And O! dear, consecrated scene, 
Still to his memory sacred be ; 

Rob’d rich in gay perennial green, 
May future ages Ednam see. 


On thee may Spring her verdure shed, 
Fair as the landscape which he drew, 
And Summer all the beauties spread 
His Heav’n-taught Muse hath sung so true. 


In Autumn may thy fertile vales 

Be crown’d with sheaves, rich as his song. 
And may each son of thy soft dales 

Be as their poet’s Winter strong. 


Hither let every Scotianbard 
Come, and a grateful tribute pay ; 
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And, as a mark of true regard, 
Their bays before his altar lay. 


And thou, O B—, whose magic pen 
A flowery garland did prepare, 
Come, honour’d bard, to grace the train, 
And ali its kind effusions share. 


O bring with thee thy Doric reed, 
And from it pour a plaintive lay, 

Let thy sweet Muse tell vale and mead 
That Scotia loves her Thomson’s clay. 


And you, ye modest virgins fair, 
With glowing breast this scene attend, 
To crown his name a wreath prepare, 
For he was yours and virtue’s friend. 


7 


He well could warn your sliding hearts, 
To guard against the infectious wound, 
Which adulation smooth imparts, 


When Ev’ning draws her curtain round. 


And when on Ednam’s verdant top 
In modest beauty you appear, 

With conscious hearts blush not to drop 
For his sweet shade a tender tear. 


For tho’ in Richmond’s hallow’d fane 
In peaceful urn his ashes sleep, 
Long, long shall every Scotian swain 
His name in dear remembrance keep. 


And oft as Time returns the day, 

The day his birth hath sacred made, 
Ednam shall wake the fervid lay, 

To sooth her native poet’s shade. 


Fair flowing Tweed, with limpid stream, 
O bear its echo o’er the vale, 

Bland zephyrs catch the tender theme, 
And breathe it soft each balmy gale 
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While Seasons roll their annual round, 
While freedom flames beneath the sky, 

Some generous breast shall still be found, 
For him to heave a heart-felt sigh. 


Dear shade, farewell !—forgive the Muse 
Does thus thy loss with grief deplore, 
Her scanty wreath do not refuse, ° 
Wet with a tear—she has no more! © 
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SPECTACLES : 


OR HELPS TO READ. 
WueERE gently swinging o’er the gate, 
The royal lion hugs his chain, 
Deck’d in a tawny hide, and wig 
(Instead of mane) 
As frizzled and as big 
As that which clothes the wisest judge’s pate,— 
The village club inspir’d by beer, 
Had met, the chronicle to hear, 
Which, weekly, to the list’ning crowd, 
Aaron, their clerk, proclaim’d aloud. 


While talking over state affairs, 

Each fault in politics discerning, 

And praising Aaron’s wond’rous learning, 
A hawker came to vend his wares ; 
The well-pack’d box his aged shoulders prest, 
And his rough beard descended to his breast. 


“ Vell, Shentlemen, vat you vant to buy ? 
Goot razors, knives, vate*er you choose, 
Vatch keys, or buckles for de shoes ; 

Or do you stand in need 

Of spectacles, vich help to read ?” 

‘Do you sell helps to read ?” Hodge cries, 
And yawns, and rubs his drowsy eyes ; 
“ Hand me a pair,—at least Vl try ; 
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Who knows, but, when the old man’s dead, 
I may be clerk, in Aaron’s stead.” 


So said, he fix’d them on his snout, 
And star’d, and wink’d, and look’d about, 
But all in vain : 

«“ Perhaps de soight’s too old,” the pedlar cries, 
6 Sher, try anoder pair ; 
Dese, Sher, vill shute you to a hair,” 

Again the bumpkin try’d : 
His eyes ran o’er the page again, 

But all was dark and puzzling as before. 


“ Vell, Sher,” cry’d Moses, “ can you now see better oy 
* Not I,” quoth Hodge, with angry roar ; 
‘“¢ T cannot tell a letter.” 
Then madly stampt and rav’d, 
Swearing he’d have the cheating Hebrew shav’d ; 
He’d dock his chin, he’d mow his grisly beard. 
“ Vy, Sher,” cry’d Moses, striving to be heard, 
“ Perhaps you cannot read, and, if ’tis so, 
Nothing vill help you out, you know ; 
De spectacles are very goot indeed, 
But den, perhaps, you never vent to school.” 
“ What,” growl’d the clown, with fiery eye, 
And redden’d face, whose anger you might see, 
“ D’ye take me for a fool ? 
If I could say my A, B, C,, 
What need have I 
For any helfis to read 2” 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A new paper, under the title of “ The Lady’s and Gentle- 
man’s Gazette” is about to be published by J. Belcher, Boston. 


The members of the classin Harvard College tocommence 
seniors with the next college year, have united for the pur- 
pose of publishing the “ Harvard Lyceum,” new series, to 
be issued like the former at the end of every second week. 





DIED. 


In Washington, on Friday, the 22d instant, aged 74, the 
honorable SaMuEL ALLyne Oris, secretary of the senate of 
the United States. 

This much lamented fellow-citizen was son of the late 
hon. James Otis, of Barnstable, whose life was devoted to the 
service of his country, and brother of the celebrated Scholar, 
Statesman, and Patriot of the same name, who led the way 
to the American revolution. 

Imbued with a strong attachment to the principles of his 
father and elder brother, and liberally educated under their 
influence, Mr. Otis was himself an early and decided friend 
to the liberties of his country. In 1776 he, was chosen a 
representative for Boston, and afterwards to the convention 
which framed the constitution of Massachusetts; he was 
also appointed a member of the board of war; a commis- 
sioner, with Gen. Lincoln and President Phillips, to receive 
the submission and promise indemnity tothe insurgents : 
and a delegate to the old Congress, in which capacity he 
served until the adoption of the Federal Constitution —He 
then became the first elected setretary of the senate of the 
United States, and continued to discharge the duties of that 
office, from the first day of the organization of that body, to 
the close of the last session, without the absense or intermis- 
sion of a single day.—No higher eulogium can be expressed 
upon his fidelity, industry, and accuracy in this responsible 
station, than his continuance in it, amid the struggles and 
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collisions of parties, without a sacrifice or concealment of his 
political opinions, which differed from those of the majority 
of that body ; whose good will and respect he conciliated by 
his exemplary attention to his duty, and by the amenity of 
his manners. 

His private character was adorned by all the moral and 
domestic virtues and accomplishments ; and modelled up- 
on the principles of our holy religion, which, from his youth, 
were openly professed and conscientiously adopted as the 
rule of his conduct in all his public and private relations. 

His life was sacrified, at last, to a too rigid perseverance 
in official duty, and a reluctance to yield to indisposition, re- 
sulting from excessive fatigue in the arrangements of his 
office on the last days of the late session of Congress. 

Although he had passed the ultimate limit which is com- 
monly allotted to human life ; yet when a vigorous and ver- 
dant old age, the effect of virtuous and temperate habits, is 
sustained with cheerfulness and comfort, when the intellect 
is unclouded, and all the passions, except the friendly and be- 
nevolent affections, have lost their ardour, and these are made 
subservient to the happiness of tender connections, and af- 
fections ; the aged man is not less interesting to his family, 
and his acquaintance, nor less useful to society, than he was 
at an earlicr period of life-—-We regard, with melancholy 
regret und tenderness, the parting ray of the autumnal sun ; 
we think ouly of the mildness and serenity of the evening, 
and forget to reflect upon the length of the day. 

In St. John’s, New-Brunswick, on the 12th of March, the 
reverend Mather Byles, D. D. rector of that city and chap- 
lain.of the district, aged 80. He was the son of the reverend 
Dr. Byles, who was for many years pastor of the church in 
LLoliis-street, Boston. 

In Halifax, Capt. Joseph Nye, jun. of Boston. 

in Boston, Daniel Sargent, jun. aged 18, a youth of amia- 
ble and engaging deportment, and of promising talents. 
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